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respect for our freedom, and our very possession of powers of
imagination and intellect, which are only at their best if they col-
laborate with the Holy Spirit. On the first view it follows that the
Holy Spirit's communications to us will be adapted to the stage
of intellectual and imaginative development which we have
reached; and this means that no communication of His (until we
are perfect) will be inerrant, or at least complete. On the third
view this follows for many of His communications. Thus on these
two views of the Spirit's working His testimony is not completely
infallible. On the second view. His testimony is indeed infallible;
but, since presumably our intellect and imagination are not
meant to cfust in us unused', and since many contributions to
truth have been made by the intellect and imagination of men,
we are bound to conclude that there are other avenues of know-
ledge beside the testimony of the Spirit, and the testimony of the
Spirit is therefore by itself not adequate as a source of truth.
We have so far presumed that the testimony of the Spirit is
always recognized as such by those who receive it and that
imitations of it are recognized as such by those who receive them
(sometimes, no doubt, the same persons). But this is notoriously
not so. In the course of history the Holy Spirit has been credited
with many pronouncements which can scarcely be accepted now
as His, unless He is liable to contradict Himself or the teaching of
Christ; and not all those who have received what are plainly the
intimations of the Spirit have, despite the utmost sincerity,
accepted them as such. Error in this matter is easily understand-
able on all of the three views of the Spirit's mode of working, in
view of the weakness of the human mind and imagination and the
strength of human passions, but this fact requires us to see that
even if we were to accept the principle that the testimony of the
Holy Spirit is wholly authoritative, this principle would have to
remain to a certain extent abstract and useless because of the
difficulty of applying it with accuracy.
It is clear, therefore, that Calvin has made a very valuable con-
tribution to our thought on this matter by combining the coer-
civeness of truth with the inner testimony of the Holy Spirit.1 In
the first place, the possibility of error of the kind just described is
greatly reduced, because of the check on what is coercive but not
true, and on spurious revelations thought to be from the Spirit.
In the second place, it must be conceded that if we take the view
1 Of course, we are here separating into two distinct 'notes' of truth two things
which, Calvin himself more or less identified with one another.